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[From the New York Mirror.] 
THE BROKEN PROMISE. 


1 knew men kept no promises—or none 

At least with woman—and yet, knowing this, 

With credulous folly still I trusted one, 

Whose word seem’d so like truth, that I forgot 

The lessons I had learned full oft before; 

And | believed, because he said he’d come, 

That he would come—and then; night after night,. 
{ watched the clouds and saw them pass away 
From the bright moon—and leave the clear, blue sky, 
As spotless, and serene, and beautiful 

As if no promises were broken e’er 

Beneath it. Man forgets, in busy hours, 

What in his idle moments he has said, 

Nor thinks how often woman’s happiness 

Hiangs on his lightest words. It is not things 

Of great importance which affect the heart 

Most deeply—trifles often weave the net 

Of misery or of bliss of human life. 

‘There’s many a deep and hidden grief that comes 
From sources which admit of no complaint-— 

From things of which we cannot, dare not, speak; 
And yet they seem but trifles, till a chain, 

Link after link, is fastened on each thought, 

And wound around the heart—they dotheir work | 
In secrecy and silence—but their power 

Is far more fatal than the open shafts 

Of sorrow and misfortune; for they prey 

Upon the health and spirits, till the bloom 

Of hope is changed to fever’s hectic flush; . 

They break the charm of youth’s first, brightest dream, 
And thus wear out the pleasures of the world, 

And snap, at length, the very springs of life. 

But this is woman’s fate. It is not thus 

With proud aspiring man—-his mind is filled 

With high aud lofty thoughts—and love, and hope, 
And all the warmest feelings of his heart, 

Are sacrificed at cold ambition’s shrine. 

He feels that th. whole world was made for him: 
And if some painful disappointments cross 

His path of life, he does but change his course; 
Nor broken promises, nor hopes destroyed, 

Are e’er allowed a place on memory’s page. 

Tis only woman, in her loneliness, 

And in her silent, melancholy hours, 

Who treasures in her heart the idle words 

That had no meaning; and who lives on hope 
Till it has stolen the colour from her cheeks, 
The brightness from her eyes; who trusts her peace 
On the vast ocean of uncertainty; 

And, if tis wrecked, she learns her lot to bear, 
Or she may learn to die, but not forget. 

It is for her to hoard her secret thoughts, 

To brood o’er broken promises, and sigh 

O'er disappointed hopes--till she believes 
There’s less of wretchedness in the wide world : 
Than in her single heart. ESTELLE. 


| 
ORIGINAL TALES. 


.{For the Philadelphia Album.] 

THE CONSPIRACY--AND FATAL DUEL. 

in thy geniue—in thy love too blest.”-~Pope, 

“Confound the fellow, Agnes,” suddenly ejacu- 
lated the pretty and considerably bellish Emeline 
Broomington, as the two young confidants, seated at 
alow saloon window, at Broomington Hall, Wilt- 
shire, were discussing the merits of a tantalizing and 
assiduous male acquaintance, Sir James Mainley. 
Sir James wae a gentlemen, known throughout the 


Un- 


county, as a man of fine fortune and figure, pleasant 
address, and devoted in his attachment to the Knight 
of the shires daughter. 


‘* Amen,” responded Agnes, with an arch glance, 
more in sarcastic roguishness than real sympathy. 

“Why, Agnes”—quickly rejoined Emeline,—‘ do 
you know that I whould as leave. revive and marry 

enry VIII., or put life into a modern Blue Beard, 
and become another Mrs. Abemeleck, as think of 
listening to that combined jump of insolence and assi- 
duity, that chivalric Sir James,—but out of pure re- 
venge I willdo all I can to disgust and reject him.” 

“And if you do, my sweet Emeline,” said Agnes, 
‘““whence will be the gain to you. He would as 
leave enter after being forbidden, the old chace Hall, 
as hunt a deer, or scent a covey.” 

_“ That’s true, Agnes,” replied Emeline, ‘there is 
my special discomfort. If I insult him, he praises 
me, if | leave him, he follows me, and if I forbid him 
the chace, he comes tén times as often. But indeed, 
that’s not the reason why I forbid him so repeatedly. 
Yesterday morning, just at day break, hardly four 
o’clock, this industrious rogue, met me in the walks 
of the garden, seized my hand, swore unearthly fide- 
lity, talked of the gods, and of the bliss they have so 
much of to themselves, and ended, without giving 


me time to repulse his essays, by commencing a de-. 


seription of yesterday’s hunt. Is it not too much, 
Agnes,—and that’s not all; the incorrigible man, is 
there every morning at the same hour, teazing and 
worrying me, precisely in the same intolerable way.” 

“Indeed!” cried Agnes, with repeated archness, 


| and pray, my dear, why do you encourage his day- 


light calls, by being there every morning too.” 

‘*How can [ help it,” replied Emeline,” it would 
kill him to be absent, you know it would—and”— 

**Don’t blush so much vermillion, Emmy,” ‘said 
Agnes. 

‘‘T say, I do not blush, Agnes—and besides, am I 
to put off my early morning ambulations, my habitu- 
al promenades, that Pa, says are so indispensible to 
my health and spirits, for such an irreclaimable teaze, 
that profoundly odious Sir James Mainley. Gracious 
heavens forbid. No, no, I can be firm enongh to 
toss him off whenever I please, Agnes. Besides, 
there is now special reason to forsee a discontinu- 
ance of his embarrassing importunity. In our last 
morning converse, he exultingly showed me a com- 
mission as Major in the army, vowed that he gave 
thousands of pounds sterling for it, only to gain a 


|| soldier’s favour in my blue eyes, and protested that 


if he was to be called away to a distant, perhaps, an 
East Indian post,—(here the poor squire sighed hur- 
ricanes,) he would first try the virtue of his soldiers 
in the preliminary employment of storming the an- 
tique Chase Lodge, seizing me, and carry away the 
trophy in triumph. So, you see, Agnes, there is a 
ehance at last of being rid of the impudent fellow.” 


“‘ Yes, my sweet Emmy,” replied Agnes, “ and in 
a way that seems to give you particular joy. I vow 
your eyés, cheeks and temples, are all on fire.” 

‘* How can you be so cruel, Agnes,” said Emeline, 


{| * I don’t blush a whit, and if I do, it is with pure in- 


dignation. Do you suppose that Pa, your Quixotic 
Beverly, and all the valiant inmates of this proud old 
relic of feudal wars, would tamely allow such an un- 
heard of, atrocious, abduction; no, we are too chival- 
rous yet, too alert too” — 


‘“¢ Well. never mind now Em,” said Agnes, taking 
her arm, and interrupting the vehemency of her 
boasting, ‘“‘ see there comes the stormer in expec- 
tancy,—look! how large a quantity of the front of 
Jove himself he has, and that prancing steed of his, 
just entering the main gate, is such a one as Joshua 
never rode at Jericho, nor Alexander at the, Grani- 
cus.” 

‘Lord, how can you teaze one so,” said Emeline, 
rather faltering. 

‘Well, well,” retorted Agnes, maliciously, “since 
you so quiver and blush, at the mere tingle of Sir 


James’ name, I have a great mind to torture you. 


more, by resolving ‘never to speak of the insolent 
pretty fellow, in my timid cousin’s presence.”’ 


This spirited conversation took place, ona brilliant 
spring day, at Broomington Lodge, between two as 
lively and vivacious young creatures, as ever adorn- 
ed the bounds of Wiltshire. The eldest, Emeline, 
the only daughter of the old Baronet, Sir Philip 
Broomington, could not have been more than eigh- 
teen, of tall, but not lofty stature; shape, the picture 
of symmetry; face, as fresh and rich, as ever brilliant 
fancy could imagine, or youthful love aspire after; 
and a catriage and air, light, mild and graceful. 
Her cousin Agnes, was considerably lower in stature, 
rather below the middle size, and owned a neat, 
though small figure, and a countenance abundantly 
arch and cunning. Few could fling such expressions, 
not what might be called romantic animation, but 


more properly of sarcastic cunning, than Agnes 


W alton. | 


The two confidants had hardly time to prepare for 
the visitor, before he bounced rather boldly, but 
gracefully into the apartments, and presented a first 
rate bow to the ladies. Emeline was singing the 
last fashionable song, with her back toward Sir 


| James: and Agnes, returning the obeisance of the 


young Baronet, beckoned him to be seated. 


Sir James, was too much of a gallant to perpetrate 
any but the most genteel revenge for the lady’s pal- 
pable neglect, he therefore, leaned his body half 
over a. chair, chapeau under arm, and sounded a 
humming stave of a tune, which did not possess the 
least sympathy or similarity to Emeline’s air. The 
unharmonic conspiracy of sounds, soos put an end to 

“Really, Sir James,” said Emeline, turning to 
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address him, with a visage of affected anger, “ you 
seem to haye forgotten, as well the duty of a gen- 
tleman, as the rights of ladies.” 

“Ah!” he suddenly exclaimed, “is this Miss 
Broomington, upon my chivalry, I did not know you¢ 
were in the room. The military line teaches me, 
that asa general, I know none on parade, unless they 
recognize, and salute me. But really, Miss Emily, 
you are here, now | gaze again; and fifty times more 
blooming than I ever beheld you before, pardon me, 
Miss Walton, but such loveliness and attraction, as 
Miss Emily’s, never were given for mortal man to see, 
nor mortal woman to display. By Mars, Venus is 
in want of allies, and has sent her representative to 
negociate for her.” 

‘*Sir James, Sir James,” said Agnes, ‘ beware 
how you offend majesty then, let me tell you that 
my cousin is unusually serious this morning, and will 
not bear to be called by such hard epithets.” 

‘* Not at all,” said Emeline, taking Agnes’ essay 
seriously, ‘I can pity madmen, and feel charity for 
idiots. Let the gentleman proceed.” 

‘“‘ Well,” rejoined Sir James, “if you do not ad- 
mire the conundrum analogy to Venus, let us ad- 
dress ourselves to Minerva, as your maternal god- 
dess, that’s right Miss Emily, look frowning, and| 
beautifully fierce, but do not for the sake of your 
reputation, smile so bewitchingly upon me,—Do not 
for the sake of my peace of mind, and Miss Wal- 
ton’s opinion, give such enconraging glances.” 

‘** Me,—-me,—you mistake, Sir James,” said Eme- 
line, rather warmly.— 

“ Well, well, I will not ‘broach the glances and 
smiles again,” said Sir James, not allowing her time 
to contradict. 

‘Upon my word, Sir James,” said Emeline hastily, 
“you are ineffably provoking and calumnious. If I 
had the weapons and spirit of an Amazonian, really 
it would require the prudence, and self denial of a 
stoic, to deter me from giving you a death blow.?’ 

“ And if you would Emeline,” quickly replied Sir 
James, ‘* by the honour of a soldier, I would kiss the 
hand, before it could strike, mutter out a good hu- 
moured aspiration, and die laughing. Next to trans- 
lation, it would be the most extatic enthusiasm, 
known to man.” 

So much for being a soldier, Sir James,” said 
Agnes, ‘‘you talk of dying now, as doctors do of 
patching a dilapidated constitution, all in the prac- 
tice of your profession.” 

“A truce with this,” said Sir James, suddenly 
starting, as if with some renovated recollection,” 
‘“‘this wit is a decoy fire, to lead us ‘from our true 
path.” 

“ And,—pray,—Major Sir James,” said Agnes, | 
_ “which is our true path.” 

‘That of duty, and sisterly love,” replied the Ma- 
jor, “‘it has not been for nothing that I have rode fif- 
teen miles this morning, and winded as noble an ani- 
mal as ever an emperor mounted,—no,—no—danger 
is in the prospect,—Beverly Broomington,—your 
brother, Emeline.” 

“Beverly,” uttered Emeline, and taking hold of 
Sir James’ arm, looked with intense anxiety into his 
fine expressive face. What danger.” — 
~ “Miss Walton,” said Sir James, alarmed at ob- 
serving her change colour, “ you are ill.” 

“She is indeed,” said Emeline, and the Baronet 
had just time-to catch her as she sunk fainting to- 
wards the floor. 

“ Agnes, sweet Agnes,” said Emeline, pressing 
her cheek on the pale features of her cousin, and 
bringing her own face so near to that of Sir James, 


that, for a moment he forgot every thing about 


Agnes, and all the world beside, excepting Emeline 
Broomington. 

““ Soft, she recovers rapidly,” said Sir James, and 
he spoke truly. Agnes was speedily seated on a re- 
cess lounge, between Sir James and Emeline, or as 
she was more frequently called Emily Broomington. 

“Do not keep us in suspense, Sir James,” said 
Emily, “ what of Beverly.” 

‘Be composed,” he replied, ‘or I shall never ex- 
euse myself for the rashness of, the communication. 
Yon both know we started yesterday afternoon in 
company for Lunbridge Hall; late at night we stop- 
ped to bivouac at a large hotel, some fifteen miles 
distance; and engaged the most commodious apart- 
ments: but the foul fiend so contrived it, that some 
deputy of the publican, had already mortgaged them 
to others, and we were required by these redoubtable 
others in no very decent language, to evacuate our 
quarters.” 

“Pray be expeditious, Sir James,” said Emily, 
almost breathless with suspense, illustrating that 
truth of the observation, that wild and cheerful wo- 
men are more warm, than those of a contrary dispo- 


sensations. 

‘‘T will wave the detail then,” he continued,—‘‘a 
quarrel ensued,--one of the country squires had the 
audacity and temerity to strike Beverly, a scuffle 
next took place, and after which a challeuge to Be- 
verly, which he accepted—they met at one o’clock 
to day. I begged him to leave the unprofitable con- 
test,—spoke of his sister,—his father,—of Agnes,— 


|he sighed when I spoke of them,—but was as firm 


as adamant.” 

‘‘ And did you leave him in all this danger,” asked 
Agnes, reproachfully, ‘* without friends or counsel.” 
‘¢T should have been inhuman if I had, Miss Wal- 
ton,” replied Mainley,—he has abundance of both,— 
and I left him secretly to call in the presence of aid, 
more powerful than any eloquence, or the dictates 
ofhonor. ‘Those aids are you both, and his father. 
— We must instantly set off.” 
“This moment we will go,”—said Emily, wildly, 
and she rose to rush toward the door, followed by 
Sir James and Agnes, when it opened, and her fa- 
ther, the old Baronet, a tall, stately, dignified per- 
sonage, of shrunk and withered, but thoughtful and 
expressive face, with powdered hair, tastefully fes- 
tooned over the forehead, entered the saloon. A 
shade of astonishment crossed his features, as he 
regarded the extraordinary agitation of those before 
him. Whence in such curious haste,” demanded 
the Baonet. 

‘Your son, Beverly,—my, Lord,” said Agnes, but 


stopped unable to proceed. 
[Conclusion next week. } 


RECOLLECTIONS OF MATURIN, 


| A writer in the New Monthly is giving a series of 


letters, the result of an acquaintance with this distin- 
guished author. Welextract some of his opinions 
concerning the living actors of celebrity. They were 
made, it must be remembered, at about the time Kean 
was starting in his career for fame, and before some 
traits in his character were developed, which have 
detracted much from his rank as a man; and have dis- 
appointed the expectations of all who thought that he 
would prove a reformer. ' 
 Maturin was not brilliant in conversation, unless 
when animated by some particular occasion; then his 
dark eye sparkled, his attenuated form became ener- 
getic, and he entered with earnestness into discus- 
sion. 
trifling, as if the subject was one of utter indifference. 
He possessed much of that kind of brilliancy which 
gives a zest and polish to society, but he rarely show- 


5 


sition, in their passion of love, and in fact in all their || g 


His usual. manner however, was kstless and | 


ed it; on general and common occasions, he -was 2 
mere adumberation of his own powers. It was my 
good fortune to. gather many of his opinions, which ] 
shall take opportunity to introduce into these papers, 
without pledging myself, of course, to verbal accura- 
cy, but preserving as nearly as I can his peculiar turn 
of expression. Some years after “ Bertram” came 
out at Drury-lane, he was one evening surrounded by 
a blue-stocking coterie, that assailed him on all sides 
with lavish praises and the most tormenting queries. 
There was scarcely a situation in which he could be 
placed more to his mind. The drama formed the sub- 
ject ofthe evening; his opinions were pretty nearly 
as follow. 

“Mr. Kean isa delightful actor, Mr. Maturin; he 
seems to have imbibed the poetical spirit of your 
beautiful play, and gives it a terrific effect in repre- 
sentation.” 

‘s Kean is the only poetical actor I ever saw; he has 
certainly caught the very essence of Bertram, and be- 
stowed upon Pope, an elucidation of which I was my- 
selfunconscious. He has great genius without any 
apparent effort—conceives promptly—embodies per- 
fectly, and supplies habitually every hiatus in the ac- 
tion or composition, so as to convert a defect intoa 
beauty. A deaf man said of Garrick that his ‘face 
was a language.’ Kean’s eye is more, it is a lan- 
uage thrown into all possible combinations.” 

“ But Garrick had greater difficulties to contend 
against: when Kean became an actor, the stage was 
already reformed and purified.” 


“T should be disposed to think, that if Kean values 
his own reputation, and exercises his just influence, 
he will do more in a year for the British drama than 
Garrick performed in his whole life. His power over 
every department of acting is equal to Garrick’s with 
the single exception of the lover and the fine gentle- 
man; his literary taste must be good—if he cannot 
write prologues and epilogues, hé is competent to dis- 
cern those who can. Garrick brought the stage to a 
dangerous point of perfection—he cleared away much 
absurdity and inconsistency, but left immorality al- 
most uncorrected. Keanmay complete the reforma- 
tion, and superadd to the banishment of what is evil, 
the introduction of fresh benefits in an improved se- 
lection of plays and performers.”’ 

‘But do you not consider that the attempt to re- 
kindle the fires of the old drama would fail? I mean 
that it would not become so popular as to repay the 
risk?” 

‘The attempt has never been fairly tried; if un- 
dertaken with spirit and pursued with talent, I can- 
not suppose it would fail. For instance contemplate 
the vast mine of unworked treasures you find in the 
era of Elizabeth;—Shakspeare, Beaumont and F letch- 
er, Jonson, Massinger, Shirley, Middleton, Ford,— 
what a bank of dramatic riches! [I believe that little 
more than a third of Shakspeare’s plays hold posses- 
sion of the stage, and a similar proportion of the 
others; there are not more than four of Jonson’s, be- 
cause our managers have not had courage enough to 
reduce their puriency. What has become of the 
Fox,—Epicene,—Wit at several Weapons,—The 
Little French Lawyer, and the rest of the school?— 
They have been banished by imaginary objections, 
or bad adaptations.” 


*** Wit at several Weapons’ was produced by Col- 
ley Cibber, and failed; and undoubtedly there are cer- 
tain improprieties in your old plays that would offend 
our chastised tastes in this moral age.” 


‘*“True; but there are two classes of improprieties 
in the drama: first, that which is interwoven with the 
plot; second, that which consists in language only.— 
The first, I freely grant, cannot be remedied, because 
if you remove the pivot upon which the play turns, 
you effectually destroy its spirit and interest: it would 
be easier, ascording to Swifts notion, to make a new 
piece than to mend anold one inthat way. The se- 
cond class is quite capable of emendation; and if the 
great theatres engaged men of sound judgment to 
undertake the task, a glorious revolution could be ef- 
fected—much to our advantage, perhaps, who write 
modern tragedies.” 

_ “Putting Shakespeare and his immediate follower 


out of view, whom do you think the best dramatists?” 


““ Otway, Lee, and Southern, unquestionably. 
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sp2ak, perhaps, from an old feeling of attachment, bu 

nevertheless, from deep conviction. The earliest as- 
sociations of my mind are with Pierre and Jaflier on 
the Rialto at midnight: I still fancy I hear the sullen 
moan of the waters below me, and that I am standing 
on that lofty bridge beside the glorious conspirators; 
] could surrender almost my early impressions in pre- 
ference. Lee was a man of extraordinary genius; 
and, like all such men of genins, he was mad. I can 
see no difference between his case and Shelly’s or 
Byron’s, except that they have ‘ method’ and he had 
none. Southern was a sweet and a natural poet; he 
was the Goldsmith of tragedy.” 

“Sir Walter Scott, presuming him to be the author 
of the Waverly Novels, ought to be a first-rate dra- 
mitist, for he has displayed all the essentials of the 
urt.” 

“1 do not think it necessarily follows, but would 
rather be disposed to infer that the probability lies 
the other way. There are many qualities incommon 
between the novelist and the dramatist; but there are 
others so opposite, that their combination is very 
rarely to be found. The plot ofa novelist is diffuse, 
descriptive, historical; helped out by many circum- 
stantial aids; he can afford transitions of place and 
time, and assist his actors in the developement of 
their characters: he is not circumscribed by any fasti- 
dious limitations, and may produce as many person- 
ages as he pleases, to forward his design. Not so 
with the dramatist; he must condense where the other 
amplifies: action with him must supply the place of 
narrative and description; his characters must unfold 
themselves: they must do what the novelist describes: 
his incidents must be fewer, and more intense; his 
plot single and simple, and heis even restricted in the 
use of auxiliary helps. ‘They both require a knowl- 
edge of human nature, it is true; but since their 
modes of painting it are so different, it is likely that 
the mind that has adapted itself to the one, has unfit- 
ted itself for the other. Sir Walter wrote one play, 
but it could not be acted; it was too etherial; there 
was not breadth in its materials for the stage. 

‘** One would be disposed to think that the powerful 
genius which produced Waverley, could command all 
the sympathies of an audience as effectually on the 
stage as in the closet.” 

‘* Yes, he has a most powerful genius; a genius that 
can adapt itself to the changes of times and feelings 
with the most extraordinary celerity, and with less 
than the labour of ordinary thought can reform and 
remodel the literature of the age. Heis the greatest 
writer of the day. He writes not for England, but 
for all mankind; and he has embraced in his infinite 
vision all modes and systems of men and manners.— 
What he does, he does appropriately; not seeking to 
display all the varieties of his mind in any one work, 
but only that which properly belongs to it: nothing is 
out of place; all is perfect, simple, and real; and he 
possesses the magical talent of explaining a whole 
character by asingle word of feeling; and of imparting 
to the meanest figure in his picture the interest of a 
principal.” 


BSSAY. 


[For the Philadelphia Album. } 
ON THE WAY TO BE HAPPY. 

The most useful subjects are not all times the most 
entertaining, for it needs a previous habit to read se- 
riously or think methodically: a habit, which, unfor- 
tunately, we are too apt to neglect. However it is 
not impossible to make a profound, or even a serious 
and useful subject, pleasing to general readers. The 
one I have chosen is so common that every one will 
be familiar with it, and at the same time so important 
and desirable, that no one can reject it because it is 
irite. Ifmy thoughts on the way to be happy fall into 
the hands of the reader while under the pressure of 
misfortune, I am assured of a perusal—all that I can 
reasonably ask. Although many have written of 
happiness, many more have read, and all have pur- 


sued it;—it is yet as remote and intangible as it was 


in the fifteenth century. . Mankind has advanced gra- 
dually in almost every thing; but the way to be happy, 
appears to have been stationary since the period when 
sin entered into the world. What is the reason that 
all rational beings are not happy? is a question which 
philanthropists have mourned and laboured to pre- 
vent. A very brief and obvious answer nfight he 
given in a sentence,—they do not pursue the proper 
coutse. But I do not expect to solve it in a sheet.— 
And here before I preseribe my forms to others, let 
me mention their entire success in regard to myself. 
I rise early, I cheerfully labour through the day, and 
if I retire late, it is because the evening passes plea- 
santly. I laugh but little; I weep none; am pleased 
with myself, with my neighbours, with the whole 
world and all that is in it; and whether sleeping or 
waking, am happy. This is the source of content, 
(ruffled, it may be with occasional moments of vexa- 
tion) and it may be so with others. If it be not, let 
them not blame a beneficent Creator, who only re- 
quires uprighteousness from them as the price of feli- 
city. There isa road to happiness and a road to mi- 
sery; if we perversely choose the last, we will find it 
beset with thorns; but if we wisely-select the first, it 
will be strewed with roses. The course that most of 
us pursue in our search for happiness is essentially 
wrong. It isa noble maxim of an ancient philoso- 
pher, that in regard to happiness we should be inde- 
pendent of the motions of another. Every one will 
find the benefit of applying this maxim of philosohhy 
to the economy of life. The means of contentment, 
(the word is synonymons with happiness) are accessi- 
ble to all,—they are within us. But independent of 
the qualities of the mind, (which of themselves are 
sufficient to make us cheerful,) there are so many pure 
and innocent amusements that I wonder at the blind- 
ness of any one who persists is being miserable.— 
There has been an age when the innocent pleasures of 
life were deemed insipid, and reason and knowledge 
were abused, to seek for those of a different nature. 
But the silent progress of time has demolished the 
unnatural opinion, and those pleasures which are 
most distinguished for their simplicity and innocence, 
are now most recommended and practised, as in re- 
ality they are most satisfactory. ‘There also was a 
time when the austerity of religion forbade the enjoy- 
ments of the world, and insisted upon denials and 
mortification in this life, as a preparatioa for bliss in 
the life to come. But the enlightened reason of late 
ages has refuted the doctrine, and now, divines are 
not unwilling to confess that innocent pleasure is com- 
patible with piety. Antiquarians may say what they 
will in praise of the olden times, I am very confident 
that in the correct knowledge of man, and his nature 
and duties, the moderns are superior. It once was 
thought meritorious to inflict pain upon the body, and 
he who would voluntarily endure the greatest number 
of stripes, was a better man, perhaps, than one who 
was honest and upright in all his dealings. We 
now can pity, or smile at these notions, and we 
may honestly exult in the better intelligence of 
these days which has risen above such prejudices.— 
I am not about to enumerate the many amusements 
with which we may be allowed to variegate the scene 
of life;—it would be injustice to my readers to suppose 
it necessary. I may be allowed mention that 
among them all, the pleasures of literature are the 
most gratifying and the most satisfactory. 

But there is one thing that gives to all these plea- 
sures the proper conception and enjoyment. I mean 
innocence—The practice af virtue. Not that rigid 
and ascetic virtue that commands us to detect all 
the enchantments of pleasure as the certain ap- 
proaches of vice; but of that when benevolence tells 


us, “ T’o enjoy is to obey.” ‘It is certain that no- 
thing so much enchances the pleasures of life as in- 
nocence. The calm tranquility it bestows is un- 
known to the vicious; those who have enjoyed it will 
not readily renounce it, or admit the theatre or ball 
room to be equal, and they will join with me in a re- 
commendation to others to make an experiment of 
its benefits. P 

But this virtue, so easy of practice, does not de- 
rive its chief excellence from the assistance it. gives 
us in the pursuit of pleasure; for tho’ that pursuit 
may be innocent, we cannot praise it as a virtue. 
It is when there 1s no excitement from without, when 
the mind and senses are at rest, that the recollection 
of a blameless life comes upon us with peculiar fe- 
licity. We cannot always be busy, we cannot al- 
ways employ the mind upon those subjects, and then 
serious thoughts will intrude, whether welcome or 
not. Ifwe then feel no reproach from conscience, 
these moments will be bright ones.in the period of 
our lives; our thoughts will be pleasant and we will 
recal them often. 
in her invitations to a party, we have a consolation; 
if a fop has been contumelious, we have aconsola- 
tion;. if we felt any unfriendly asperity to others, it 
may then be smoothed and done away. When the 
Roman Brutus had closed the fatal day that blasted 
his hope forever, he exclaimed; ‘ O Virtue, I have 
worshipped thee as a real God, but thou art only 
the slave of Fortune.” The very act of self de- 
struction is noble, tho’ it is sinful, but we must lament 
and condemn his mistaken idea of virtue. How 
much greater would he appear if he had risen supe- 
rior to fate itself, had proudly endured all the igno- 
miny that a victor could impose, and bravely held the 
rule that Godhad given him, until God relieved him 
of it. 

It seems to be a very common opinion that virtue 
is grave and melancholy, but I find it to be exactly 
the contrary. Mrs. Barbauld was fond of the thea- 
tre, and it is said that thro’ the whole course of her 
life of four score years, she made not a single per- 
sonal enemy. A circumstance that combines with 
the devotional spirit of her writings to prove the pu- 
rity of her life. I have known persons who were ca- 
pable, both of smiling at a jest, of putting up a pray- 
er; of admiring a song and detested a sin. Indeed 
for a young person gloomily to refuse an innocent 
gaiety, is unnatural, and almost a reflection upon the 
Being who alike gave us the gaiety, and the capabil- 
ity of enjoying it. A young man should be sensible, 
solid and good humoured; the lady also should be 
scnsible and good humoured, and.I would rather she 
should be wild, (so it is termeed,) than totally desti- 
tute of vivacity. If it be true that the appearance of 
man always conveys-the idea of strength and gran- 
deur, it is equally true that woman, is always associa- 
ted with beauty. This is a natural idea and the be- 
lief of its truth will not by auy means supersede 
another and a more important truth, that | 

“ Virtue alone is happiness below.” Ww. 


Marryiug apretty Wife.——A person was mentiened 
as having resolved never to marry a pretty woman.— 
Johnson said: —* Sir, it is a very foolish resolution not 
to marry a pretty woman unless there were objections 
toher. A pretty woman may be foolish; a pretty wo- 
man may be wicked; a pretty woman may not like 
me. But there is no such danger in marrying a pret- 
ty woman as is apprehended; she will not be perse- 
cuted if she does not invite persecution. A pretty 
woman, if she has a mind to be wicked, can find a 


readier way than another; and that is all.” 


Then if a lady has neglected us 
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ORIGINAL. 4 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


THE DEAD. 


Oh! in the deep and voiceless night, 
What longings for the dead arise, 
Beneath the soft moon’s pensive light— 
- Beneath the blue and mournful skies! 
Ah! then the anguish’d heart broods o’er - 
The urn of hallow’d memory, 
Where joys have pass’d to bloom no more, 
Fond hopes which ne'er again may be! 


Might but the pearls which brightly shone 
Within youth’s gay and festal cup, 

Have lingered when that youth had flown, 
In Time’s dark ocean swallowed up; 

Then might the dawn of manhood’s hour, 
Seem as some rich and golden gem, 

Where no dark clouds of grief may lower, 
Or sadness breathe the requiem! 


But ah! the breast has little left, 
; When sorrow spreads her gloomy pall, 
Then the lone heart of joy is reft, 
Blighted is chiladhood’s coronal! 
Then sadness reigns in life’s dark vale, 
Then is the dim eye clothed in tears; 
And signs are murmuring on the gale, 
In the chill labyrinth of years! W.G.C. 


[For the Philadelphia Album. ] 
AUTUMN. 
Chill breezes of Autumn, ye come with your 
sighs 
To wail for the beauties destroy’d in your 
haste, 


Ye have passed o’er the earth, ye have darken- 
ed the skies, 
Ye have blighted 
a waste! 


Whence come ye, where speed ye; a desolate 
tale— 


Is heard in your voice, tis the Summer’s death 
wail. 


the rose and the garden's 


Ye have robbd’d the tall trees of their beautiful 
green, | 


Ye have frightened the swallow away from 
her nest, 


Sallow leaves mark the spot where your path- 
way has been, 


Your voice breathes a dirge to the desolate 
breast, 


Whence come ye, where speed ye, to mar in 
your flight, 


Those scenes, late so love! y, those hues late so 
Bright. 


Ye have swept o'er the sod where eaith’s wea- 
ry ones sleep, 


Ye have dried the warm tear o'er the fresh 
cover’d grave, 
Ye have traversed o’er Ocean’s wide fathomless 
deep, 
And added new force to its dark heaving 
wave, 
Whence eome ye, where speed ye, with sigh- 
ings so drear, 
Like the hopes of the wretched, your pathway 
is sear. 
HARRIET. 


jcontains a tolerable review of this novel. 


and the third is daily expected. It is said to 
be replete with graphic and powerful delinea- 
tions of maratime “ scenery and circumstance,” 
nd not inferior in point of excellence through- 
out to the Pilot.” 


Cooper’s Prairie —The Gazette de France, 
It 
contrasts Cooper’s descriptions of the Indians 
with those of Chataubriand ih that most elabo- 
rate of romances, ** The Natchez.” The deli- 
neations of our countryman have the prefer- 
ence in the opinion of the French critic. The 


jreview throughout is eulogistic, and is a fair 


specimen of liberality on the part of the foreign 
writer, if it does not fully testify as to the ac- 
curacy of his critical acumen. The following 
is a correct opinion of Mr. Cooper’s powers. 
“.There is a certain skill in the grouping of his 
personages, and in exciting interest by the most 
simple. means, which is one w tout novelty, and 
the process of which is well known, but of which 
the reader is always the dupe—and it is much 
to say for the author, that he can still find, after 
sO many romances, means of producing a mo- 
ment’s illusion in the minds of his readers.” 


The A:nulet and Ladies’ Literary Cabinet. 
This isa new monthly periodical which has 
just appeared in this city, in a style unequalled 
in point of mechanical arrangement and exe- 


|cution, as well as in the adaptation of its con- 


tents to the female reader, to any thing of the 
kind we have ever seen, Each number is to 
be embellished with an elegant engraving 
which if equal to that which accompanies the 
present, cannot fail to render the work ele- 
gantly attractive. The original articles it con- 
tains, are characteristic of fertile minds, and 
the selections are made with a discretion that 
does honour to the editor. The Amutet is 
printed on fine letter paper, and is published 
by Mr. George Siegfried, No. 22, Carter’s Al- 
ley, Philadelphia, at the moderate price of one 
dollar and fifty cents per annum, payable in 
advance. We particularly invite the atten- 
tion of our fair readers to this beautiful mis- 
cellany. 


May Flowers.—Under this title Mr. Imlah 
has published a volume of poems in Londoft.— 
Many of them are written in the Scottish dia- 
lect, and possess the genuine characteristics of 
poctry,—harmony, simplicity and feeling. We 
like these productions the mere because they 
are divested of that bombastic attempt at sub- 
limity, and ridiculous notion for figures of 


}speech, with which so many of our modern 


poets embellish their writings. It appears to 
be the opinion of most who at present derive 
their inspiration from the waters of Helicon, 
the temple of the Muses or the shrine of Apol- 
lo, that genius is incompatible with natural 
emotions and common sense, consequently the 
emanations of their fertile imaginations are of 
such a refined character as to be beyond the 
reach of ordinary understandings. ‘This isa 
sad mistake into which the poets of the present 
age have fallen, and it is only necessary to re- 
fer them to the simplicity of Allan Ramsay, or 
Burns, or the more solid sentiments of the 
Traveller, The Deserted Village, or Pope’s 
Messiah, to be convinced of the correctness of 


this observation. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 31, 1827. 


We have curtailed our editorial limits of lar} 


day, for the purpose of making an extract from 
«The Red Rover.” It will be found more in- 


teresting than any thing that could possibly 
have proceeded from our pen. Two volumes 


of,the work have been receivéd in thiscountry, 


The Bow of Ulysses is the peculiar title of a 


new magazine to be published semi-monthly, 


by. Mr. Geib, of New-York. We have no doubt 
but there lies much meaning beneath this cog- 
nomen, although we have been as yet unable to 
discover its immediate metaphoric application. 
Mr. Geib is somewhat known as an author, 
and under his superintendance a literary peri- 
odical may obtain a respectable standing among 
the many with which the public is almost in- 
undated. . 


After a vain effort to resume his publication, 


the editor of the New-York Times has been 
compelled to relinquish the project altogether. 


The Spirit of the Old Dominion.—The fifth 
number of this unique periodical is before us. 
It contains a well told and interesting fiction, 
entitled ‘The Insurgent or a Tale of Early 
Times.” Many entertaining particulars eon- 
nected with the early history of the Southern 
States,are embodied in this story, and we consi- 
der it fairly entitled to earn a new laurel for the 
editor, its author. 


The Middlesex Gazette —It is a curious, 
though an unpleasant scrutiny to observe with 
what care and malevolence some people will 
treasure up the slightest observation which has 
been made respecting their evil propensities 
or weaknesses. We are not disposed to be 
quarrelsome, yet we particularly detest any 
thing in the form ofan attack against a respec- 
table indiviaual, having for its formation an 
evildisposition; and irritated feelings, and for 
its supporters, ignorance and inpudence, 
Sometime since we noticed a habit into which 
the editor of the Middlesex Gazette had acci- 
dentally fallen, namely, that of complainiug 
most foudly ot the delinquency on the part of 
his brethren in crediting articles copied from 
his paper, and at the same time frequently 
committing the fault of which he compiained. 
In reply to this accusation, the editor remarked 
that the article to which we alluded was copied 
from an Albany paper, where it appeared as 
original, and the credit was given it accord- 
ingly. This statement seemed very fair to 
those who knew less upon the subject than 
ourselves. We exchange with the Middlesex 
Gazette, and from the notice which the editor 
from time to time has taken of our publication, 
we are convinced that he must read it. Be- 
lieving this inference to be reasonable, we state 
that two weeks previous to the publication of 
the article in question by the editor of the Ga- 
zette, it appeared as original in this paper. 
These facts justify our notice of his delinquent 
habits. We should not have alluded the cir- 
cumstance again had it not been for the ap- 
pearance of another article in the last Gazette, 
which evinces the difficulty on the part of its 
editor to forgive the tenor of our former notice. 
He says that the editor of this paper is the 
author of the ** Pleasures of Friendship,” and 
talks about the modesty which we display in 
complimenting that production, which he at 
the same time denounces as the most indiffer- 
ent twaddle. In thiscase the knowledge ofthis 
gentleman is extensive, and his wit relative to 
the modesty of our character, perfectly well 
expressed, but with much difficulty understood. 
In reply however to his charge, and for the 
more adequate extension of his faculties of 
knowledge, we state that the author of the 
work above spoken of is not the editor of this 
paper, neither did he ever write a line in re- 
ference to the subject which has here been in- 
serted. As to the editor’s opinions of poetry, 
we deem them of little consequence, and be- 
lieve ourselyes not alone in this particular. 
Our readers will please receive an apology for 
so long detaining their attention to a matter 
which in itself required but little notice. 


Extract from Cooper's New Novel. 
THE RED ROVER. 
I.---CHaprer VI. 


The lucid and fearful-looking mist, which, 
for the last quarter of am hour, had been gath- 
ering in the north-west, was now driving down 
upon them with the speed of a race-horse. 

he air had already lost the damp and peculiar 
feeling of an easterly breeze; and little eddies 
were beginning to flutter among the masts— 
precursors of the coming squall. Then, a 
rushing, roaring sound was heard moaning 


jalong the ocean, whose surface was first dim- 


pled, next ruffled, and finally covered with one 
sheet of clear, white, and spotless foam. At 


the next moment the power of the wind felt 
upon the inert and labouring Bristol trader. 

As the gust approached, Wilder had eeized 
the slight opportunity, afforded by the change- 
ful puffs of air, to get the ship as much as pos- 
sible before the wind; but the sluggish move- 
ment of the vessel met neither the wishes of 
his own oo nor the exigencies of the 
moment. Her bows had slowly and heavily 
fallen off from the north, leaving her precisely 
in a situation to receive the first shock on her 
broadside. Happy it was, for all who had life 
at risk in that defenceless vessel, that she was 
not fated to receive the whole weight of the 
tempest at a blow. The sails fluttered and 
trembled on their massive yards, bellying and 
collapsing alternately for a minute, and then 
the rushing wind swept over them in a hurri- 
cane. 


The ‘Caroline’ received the blast like a 
stout and buoyant ship, Ties readily to its 
impulse, until her side lay nearly incumbent 
on the element in which she floated; and then, 
as if the fearful fabric were conscious of its 
jeopardy, it seemed to lift its reclining masts 
again, struggling to work its way heavily 
through the water. 

‘‘Keep the helm a-weather! Jam it a-wea- 
ther, for your life’” shouted Wilder, amid the 
roar of the gust. 

The veteran seaman at the wheel obeyed 
the order with steadiness, but in vain he kept 
his eyes riveted on the margin of his head sail, 
in order to watch the manner in which the ship 
would obey its power. ‘Twice more, in as many 
moments, the tall mast felltowardsthe horizon, 
waving as often gracefully upward, and ther 
they yielded to the mighty pressure of the wind, 
until the whole machine lay prostrate on the 
water. 

“‘ Reflect ! said Wilder, seizing the bewil- 
dered Earing by the arm, as the latter rushed 
madly up the steep of the deck; ‘it is our du- 
ty to be calm: Bring hither an axe.” 

Quick as the thought which gave the order, 
the admonished mate complied, jumping inte 
the mizzen-channels of the ship, to execute, 
with his own hands, the mandate that he wei! 
knew must follow. 

** Shall I cut?”” he demanded, with uplifted 
arms, and in a voice that atoned for his mo- 
mentary confusion, by its steadiness and 
force. 

‘Hold! Does the ship mind her helm at 
all?” 

Not an inch sir.” 

‘Then cut,” Wilder clearly and calmly 
added. 

A single blow sufficed for the discharge of 
the momentary act. Extended tothe utmost 

owers of endurance, by the vast weight it 
upheld, the lanyard struc by Faring no soon- 
er parted, than each of its fellows snapped in 
succession, leaving the mast dependant on 
itself alone for the support of all its ponderous 
and ‘complicated hamper. The cracking of 
the wood came next; and then the rigging fell, 
like a tree that had been snapped at its foun- 
dation, the little distance that still existed be- 
ween it and the sea. 

‘Does she fall off?” instantly called Wil- 
der, to the observant s:aman at the wheel. 

‘She yielded a little, sir; but this new 
squall is bringing her up again.” . 

© Shall I cut?” shouted Earing from the 
main rigging, whither he had leaped, like a tiger 
who had bounded on his prey. 

Gut!” was the answer. 


A loud and imposing crash soon succeeded 
this order, though not before several heavy 
blows had been struck into the massive mast 
itself. As before, the seas received the tumb- 
ling maze of spars, rigging, and sails; the ves- 
sel surging, at the same instant, from _ its re- 
cumbent position, and rolling far and heavily 
to windward. 

‘‘ She rights! she rights!” exclaimed twenty 
voices, which had been hitherto mute in a sus- 
pense that involved life and death. 

‘Keep her dead away?” added the still 
calm but deeply authoritative voice of the 
young commander. “Stand by to furl the 
fore-topsail—let it hang a moment to drag the 
ship clear of the wreck—cut, cut—cheerily, 
men—hatchets and knives—cut with all, and 
cut off all?” | 

As the men now worked with the freshen- 
ed vigour of revived hope, the ropes that still 
confined the fallen spars to the vessel were 
quickly severed; and the ‘Caroline,’ by this 
time dead before the gale appeared barely to 
touch the foam that covered the sea, like 3 
bird that was swift upon the wing skimming 


the waters. The wind came over the waste 
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in gusts that rumbled like distant thunder, and 
with a power that seemed to threaten to lift 
the ship and its contents from its proper ele- 
ment, to deliver it to one still more variable 
and treacherous: Asa prudent and sagacious 
seaman had let fly the halyards of the solitary 
sail that remained, atthe moment when the 
squall approached, the loosened but lowered 
topsail was now distended in a manner that 
threatened to drag after it the only mast which 
still stood. Wilder instantly saw the necessi- 
ty of getting rid*of this sail; and he also saw 
the utter impossibility of securing It. Calling 
Earing to his side, he pointed out the danger, 
and gave the necessary order. 

«Yon spar cannot stand such shocks much 
jonger,” he concluded, “and, should it go 
over the bows, some fatal blow might be giv- 
en to the ship at the rate she is moving. A 
man or two must be sent aloft to cut the sail 
fro-a the yards.” 

“ The stick is bending like a willow whip,” 
returned the mate, “and the lower mast itself 
issprung. There would be great danger in 
trusting a life in that top, while such wild 
yualls as these are breathing around us.” 


‘You may be right,” returned Wilder, with 
a sudden conviction of the truth of what the 
other had said, **Stay you then here; and if 
any thing befal me, try to get the vessel into 
port as far north as the Capes of Virginia, at 
jeast}—on no account attempt Hattaras, in 
the present condition of ”—— 


“ What would you do, Captain Wilder?” in- 
terrupted the mate, laying his hand powerful- 
ly on the shoulder of his Commander, who, he 
observed, had already thrown his sea-cap on 
the deck, and was preparing to divest him- 
self of some of his outer’ garments. 


‘I'll go aloft, to ease the mast of that top- 
sail, without which we lose the spar, and pos- 
sibly the ship.” 

“Ay, ay, [ see that plain enough; but shall 
it be said, Another did the duty of Edward 
Faring? It is your business to carry the vessel 
into the Capes of Virginia, and mine to cut the 
topsail adrift. If harm comes to me, why put 
it in the log, with a word or two about the 
manner in which I played my part: That is al- 
ways the best and most proper epitaph fora 
sailor.” 


Wilder made no resistance, but resumed his 
watchful and reflecting attitude, with the sim- 
plicity of one who had been too long trained 
to the discharge of certain obligations himself, 
to manifest surprise that another should ac- 
knowledge their imperitive character. In the 
mean time, Earing proceeded steadily to per- 
form what he had just promised. Passing into 
the waist of the ship, he provided himself'with 
a suitable hatchet, and then, without speaking 
a syllable to any of the mute but attentive sea- 
men, he sprang into the fore-rigging, every 
strand and rope-yarn of which was tightened 
by the strain nearly to snapping. The under- 
standing eyes of his observers comprehended 
his intention; and with precisely the same pride 
of station as had urged him to the dangerous 
undertaking, four or five of the older mariners 
jumped upon the ratlings to mount with him 
ito an air that apparently teemed with a hun- 
dred hurricanes. 


“Lie down out of that fore-rigging,” shout- 
ed Wilder, through a deck-trumpet; “lie down; 
all, but the mate, lie down!” His words were 
borne past the inattentive ears of the exeited 
and mortified followers of Earing, but they 
failed of their effect. Each man was too much 
bert on his own earnest purpose to listen to 
the sounds of recall. In less than a minute 
the whole were scattered along the yards, pre- 
pared to obey the signal of their officer. The 


mate cast a look about him, and perceiving } 


that the time was comparatively favourable,‘he 
struck a blow upon the large rope that con- 
fined one of the angles of the distended and 
bursting sail to the lower yard. The effect 
was much the same as would be produced by 
knocking away the key-stone of an ill’cement- 
ed arch. The canvas broke from all its fas- 
tenings with a loud explosion, and, for an in- 
stant was seen sailing in the air ahead of the 
ship, as though sustained on the wings of an 
eagle. The vessel rose on a sluggish wave— 
the lingering remains of the former breeze— 
and then settled heavily over the rolling surge, 
borne down alike by its own weight and the 
renewed violence of the gusts. At this criti- 
cal instant, while the seamen aloft were still 
gazing in the direction in which the little cloud 
of canvas had disappeared, a lanyard of the 
lower rigging parted with a crack that even 
reached the ears of Wilder.” 


‘Lie down!” he shouted fearfully through 
his trumpet; ‘tdown by the backstays; down 
for your lives; every man of you, down!” 


A solitary individual, of rhem all, profited by 
the warning, and was seen gliding towardsthe 
deck with the velocity of the wind. But rope 
parted after rope and the fatal snapping of the 
wood instantly followed: For a moment, the 
towering maze tottered and seemed to wave 
towards every quarter of the heavens; and then 
yielding to the movements of the hull, the 
whole fell, with a heavy crash, into the sea.— 
Each cord, lanyard, or stay snapped, when it 
received the strain of its new position, as 
though it had been made of thread, leaving the 
naked and despoiled hull of the ‘Caroline’ to 
drive onward before the tempest, as if nothing 
had occurred to impede its progress. 


A mute and eloquent pause succeeded this 
disaster. It appeared as if the elements them- 
selves were appeased by their work, and some- 
thing like a momentary lull in the awful rush- 
ing of the winds might have been fancied.— 
Wilder sprang tothe side of the vessel, and 
distinctly beheld the victims, who still clung 
to their frail support. He even saw Earing 
waving his hand, in adieu, witha seaman’s 
heart, and like aman who not only felt how 
desperate was his situation, but one who knew 
how to meet his fate with resignation. Then 
the wreck of spars, with all who clung to it, 
was swallowed up in the body of the frightful, 
preternatural-looking mist which extended on 
every side of them, from the ocean to the 
clouds. 


‘Stand by, to clear away a boat!” shouted 
Wilder, without pausing to think of the possi- 
bility of one’s swimming, or of effecting the 
least gaod, in so violent a tornado. 


But the amazed and confounded seamen who 
remained needed not instruction in this matter. 
No man moved, nor was the smallest symptom 
of obedience given. ‘The mariners looked wild- 
ly around them, each endeavouring to trace in 


was opened among them all. 


“Tt is too late—it is too late!’ murmured 
Wilder to himself; “* human skill and human 
efforts could not save them!”’ 


—— = 
THEATRICAL. 

The Chesnut street Theatre opened on Mon- 
day evening last with Shakspeare’s Romeo and 
Juliet. The part of Romeo was sustained by 
Mr. Southwell, lately from England; that of Ju- 
liet, by the interesting Miss Warren. The per- 
formance throughout, was not so good as auti- 
‘cipated, and although Mr. Southwell is a good 
actor, it will not do to contrast his persona- 
tions with those of the master spirits, Kean, 
Booth, Forrest, Cooper, and Macready. His 
style of acting, closely resembles that of the 
latter gentleman, so much so indeed, that many 
have ventured to pronounce it imitation. ‘The 
accession to the orchestre at this house, is of 
intrinsic value, and the general management of 
the stage affairs reflects much credit upon the 
discretion of the gentleman having that depart- 
ment under his controul. The comedy of the 
Poor Gentleman was well performed last cven- 


ing, and Venice Preserved will be brought out 
to night. 


and Have a Wife,” was produced on Monday, 
to a well attended house. Mr. Cooper perso- 
nated Leon in a masterly manner. He ap- 
peared to give general satisfaction. Mr. Smith’s 
performance was in keeping with the most of 
this young gentleman’s playing, characteristic 
and meritorious. Miss Stanard looked the 
character she represented, and would have 
played better had she not so frequently been 
prompted. Mrs. Greene as usual was excellent: 
The entertainments last evening were for the 
benefit of Mr. Kinlock. Miss Lane appeared 
as Tom Thumb, and went through that part in 
an astonishing manner for a child so young. 
She is a beautiful little creature and the hap- 
piest example of precocious dramatic powers 
we have ever seen. This evening Mr. Cooper 
takes a benefit. He deservesand no doubt will 
have an overflowing house. 


the dusky countenance of the other, his opin- | 
ion of the extent of the evil; but not a mouth; 


At the Walnut street Theatre, * Rulea Wite| 


Miss Kelly was to have received a benefit at 
the Park Theatre last evening. Both Mrs. 
Knight and Miss Clara Fisher had volunteered 
their services, and would perform on the occa- 
sion. Mr. Hamblin has left New York for 
Charleston. 

Mr. Price’s arrangements at the Drury Lane 
for the forthcoming season, are on the most 
extensive scale. Kean’s place who is engaged 
at Covent Garden, will be supplied by a Great 
Unknown. At the Tremont Boston Theatre, 
a Mr. Hollard lately from Europe, played six 
different characters in the burletta called “ The 
Day after the Fair.” 

The New Orleans company played Le Solli- 
taire at the Park Theatre, on Friday evening 
last. 


SUMMARY. 


A Pittsburg editor suggests the propriety of 
erecting an Arcade in that city. He says the 
New-York, Philadelphia and Providence ar- 
cades are profitable to the Stockholders, but is 
egregiously mistaken.—Morgan’s body, it is 
said, has been found near the mouth of Or- 
chard creek, on the shore of Lake Ontario.— 
A London paper says a Divine has been’ 
fleeced of 25000/, ata celebrated card-club of | 
that city!—The Fair at Baltimore attracts 
crowded assemblies—David’s painting of Cain 
and Abel is exhibiting at Boston.—The Truth 
Teller and Telescope are at Loggerheads.—- 
One hundred and thirteen canal Boats arrived 
and departed to and from Albany on the 3d 
.and 4th inst.—The Yellow Fever is still pre- 
vailing at New Orleans.—Mr. and Mrs. Duff 
are not well patronized in Boston--The young 
ladies of Wiiliamsport, Ms. have formed a so- 
ciety, and resolved to abstain from strong 
drink.—The paper war is still raging between 
other New York papers and the recently es- 
tablished Journal of Commerce in that city.—- 
Mr. Nichols,the ventriloquist,is exercising his 
faculty at N. York. : 

A Gallery of Fine Arts has been established 
at Gotham. 

_A trial for seduction recently took place in 
Virginia. The damages awarded were con- 
siderably more than the defendant was worth. 

The mail running between Providence, R. 
I. and Hartford, Connecticut, was robbed at 
Coventry on Friday last. 

The Literary Cadet has three thousand sub- 
scribers. Mr. Southworth is the most inde- 
fatigable editor with whom we are acquainted. 

Mr. Ellting who was abduced aad brought 
to this city by three desperadoes, has sworn 
to the fact before the Mayor. 

On Saturday last the ceremony of breaking 
ground for the Delaware division of the Penn- 


procession was formed, a speech made, dinner 
provided, and all that kind of thing upon the 
occasion. 

A petition was presented tothe N. J. Legis- 
lature for authority to cut a canal to connect 
Newark Bay with New-York Bay. 

‘The police of this city have detected’a num- 
ber of persons connected in a counterfeiting 
establishment. The gentlemen of the club 
havé been imprisoned. 

Browere, of N. York, has pnblished a like- 
ness of Forrest as William Tell. 

The Commercial Bank of this city, has been 
removed to the new banking house in Marnet 
below third street. 

The first teller of Virginia State Bank of 
Petersburg, absconded from that place on Sun- 
day morning with fifty thousand dollars. 

Mr. Kiser of New York, has obtained a pa- 
tent for making transparent paper. 

The Nantucket Journal says, an order has 
be received from England for 30,000 barrels 
of oil. 

Conway the actor, resides at present in 
anode Island—He is preparing himself for the 
pulpit. 

Mrs. Royall is in Maine, the theme of the 
ordinary table talk. 

Mrs. Colvin wishes to dispose of half her 
establishment, The Weekly Messenger. Six 
hundred dollars is the sum she asks for it. 


FOREIGN ITEMS. 


Bolivar has arrived at Bogota, taken posses- 
sion of the Presidential chair, and placed him- 
self at the head of the Administration. 

A dreadful fire has reduced the village of 


Veaulx, near Corbie, in the department de la 
Somme to want. 


The base of a pedestal for a statue to the 


sylvania Canal, was performed at Bristol. A\~ 


Duke de Richelien, was laid at Odessa on the 
30th July. 

Prince Melteurich is married to the Count- 
ess de Luekam. 

The war is still violently raging in the 
neighbourhood of China. 

he Chronicles of the Canonsgate and the 
Tales of my Grand father, appear in London 
early next month. 

At the last sitting of the Paris Academy of 
Sciences, M. Lis Pane communicated his 
work on the art of making noses. 

,_ The Duke of Wellington entered the army 
in 1787, as an ensign in the 4th regiment of 
foot. He was at that time 18 years of age. 

At the ensuing Musical meeting at Norwich, 
the orchestra will consist of $5 opera parform- 
ers; Mesdames Pasta and Puchelli, will be 
among them. . 

In China the emperor has the power of no- 


minating his successor to the exclusion of his 
own offspring. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


The beautiful lines from “Ella,” in our 
next. 

Piercie Shafton, Esq.” and W. G. C.” 
are welcome. ‘Desultory Scraps No. 5," 
shall appear forthwith. 

** Cradled by sorrow, fed by grief,’ *‘* Wo- 
man’s Love,” “Ivanhoe,” and “§cio” are 
received. 


Oriental Pastorals, No. 2,” and “The 


Wanderer returned, by Clara; shall not be 
neglected. 

*‘ Janus” if possessed of two faces, has little 
brains. ‘Ovid’ is altogether too unlovely a 
writer to appear before our fair readers. 

The article headed ‘* Modesty” declares its 
author to be a most impudent and assuming 
pedant. He will please excuse our censure, 
as he so earnestly solicits our opinions frela- 
tive to his lucubrations. 


MARRIAGES. 


At Enfield, Ct. by the Rev. F. S. Robbing, 
Mr. Anson K. Parsons, merchant, to Mirs 
Caroline Reynolds, both of Enfield. 

At Pittsburg, on the 23d inst. by the Rev. 
John H. Hopkins, Robert Burke, Esq. Coun- 
sellor at Law, to Miss Rosamond Gilland, all 
of that city. 


DEATHS. 


Of a lingering illness, on the 28th inst. Mr. 
James Stealman, aged 32 years. 

On the 27th inst. at Peel Hall, in the county 
of Philadelphia, in the 70th year of his age, 
Jeremiah Parker, late of this city, merchant. 

On the 28th inst. aged 21 years, James R. 
Milnor, son of William Milnor. 

On the 29th inst. John Crombarger, aged 37 
ears. 

On the 29th inst. Ann Elizabeth, daughter 
of William Dickson. 

On Sunday morning, after a lingering illness, 
Miss Margaret, eldest daughter of Mr. Rich- 
ard Babe, in the 20th year of her age. 


THE AMULET 
And Ladies’ Literary Gazette. 


This work, the first number of which was 
published on the first of November, is issued for 
the gratification and amusement of the Ladies, 
and is intended to draw forth the literary talents 
of American females. It is issued monthly, on 
the finest paper, 8 pages in each number, with 
a splendid copper-plate engraving-—making 12 
plates, and nearly 100 pages of the fine letter 
press printing yearly, for one dollar and a half 
perannum. Each number will be protected by 
a splendidly printed coloured cover. 

The typography of the Amulet is not equalled 
by that ef any periodical in America, Asa 
pleasant volume in the hands of every literary 
lady, both for matter and manner, we challenge 
competition. The best original and selected 
matter will be contained in it, furnished by Ja- 
daes well qualified to render the pages of any 
work valuable. Liberal premiums have been 
offered for original prose and poetry, for which 
the Ladies are politely invited to enter the lists. 

The very low price at which a work so finely 
executed, and containing so many costly ep- 

vings, is issued, places it in the power of 
every Lady to procure it. Agents are§solicited 
throughout the country, to whom eight copies 
will be sent on the receipt of ten dollars. Alk 
orders, if post-paid, will be immediately attend- 


ed to. 
Address 
GEORGE SIEGFRIED, 


Wo. 2, Carter’s Alley, Philadelphia, 
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- hours of serious reflection, she adhered to her resolu- 


LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTE. 


« Unstudied thoughts and brief remarks are here 
Critics approach not—friends we need not fear.” 


{For the Philadelphia Album.} 
LOVE AND AMBITION. 


Isabella Woodford had often been told that she was 
beautiful; her mirror confirmed the tale, but her good 
sense, In a great measure counteracted the pernicious 
effects which too often attend such knowledge—and 
to her honour be it spoken, she did not esteem. the 
more, those who made her beauty the theme of their 
converse with herself. There was one among her 
rmany admirers who had never mentioned her beauty 
to Isabella, yet she saw his devoted attachment in 
every look and action. Isabella was not vain, but she 
was ambitious; and had Edward Harford possessed the 
advantages of fortune, she would have preferred his 
love to the adoration of the whole world; as it was, 
her heart fondly acknowledged his virtues, his genius 
and his talents; she was grateful too, for his affec- 
tion; but as yet she had confined the sentiment to her 
own bosom. Accustomed to affluence and to the dis- 
tinctions which wealth confer, she fancied it impos- 
sible to be happy if deprived of them; and she ima- 
gined that the blossoms of love must wither in the 
chilling atmosphere of poverty. Isabella knew that 
the elegancies to which she had been accustomed, 
through the liberality of the relation, who had sup- 
plied the place of her deceased parents, must be for- 
feited, if she married’one whose fortune was inade- 
quate to supply them, as she had no expectations of 
future fortune from the same source,—As yet she 
knew not the full force of love, and she believed that 
she had resolution to sacrifice it on the altar of am- 
bition.—Edward Harford, with the delicacy of true 
affection, forbore to urge his suit conscious that he had 
nothing to offer the object of his love besides a heart 
that was fondly devoted to her; and which proved it- 
self worthy a return, by that disinterestedness which 
prized her happiness above its own. Although he had 
resolution to forbear the mention of his love, he did 
not possess sufficient firmness to avoid the pleasure of 
her society; their interviews were frequent, and Isa- 
bella forgetting her caution, suffered him to perceive 
that their passion was mutual.—Nevertheless in her 


tion, convinced that she never could be happy even 
with the man she loved, if fortune did not add her gifts 
to the blessings of mutual affection. Harford detested 
not the ambitious feeling which lurked in the heart of 
her he worshipped, (for dove casts a veil over the faults 
of its idol,) and transported with the thought that his 
passion was returned, he gave himself up to its dan- 
gerous illusions.—From this dream of happiness he 
was roused by the voice of friendship, yet he distrust- 
ed the warning voice which told him that Isabella 
would sacrifice his love and her own to ambition.— 
She had, by every glance and smile, encouraged him 
to hope. She had accepted his silent homage with 
apparent pleasure, and he fondly believed that as soon 
as. he had acquired a competence Isabella would be his. 
Full of these delightful anticipations, he resolved to 
embrace a proposal which promised speedily to real- 
ize his hopes of acquiring that sufficiency which 
raight enable him to claim the reward he covetted, al- 
though the adoption of this resolution obliged him to 
tear himself from the presence of his Isabella,and from 
his country for the space of two or three years; 
though these years in the lover’s calender seemed 


ages, he knew that the sacrifice must be made—|). 


separation Isabella listened only to the voice of love, 
and felt assured that her happiness depended on an 
union. with the generous youth who was ready to 
make any sacrifice for her sake.-—They parted as lo- 
vers always part—with many a lingering look and oft 
repeated adieu—with many a fond assurance and re- 
iterated promise. For a long time Isabella was sen- 
sible only of regret for the absence of her lover; his 
frequent letters which spoke of present disappoint- 
ment, but unextinguished hope, kept her mind in a 
state of of feverish anxiety. Love urged her to soli- 
cit his immediate return, in the full assurance that she 
would unite her fate to his, even if actual poverty 
should be their lot—but the hope that fortune might 
at length favour the exertions of her lover, still with- 
held the assurance: and when his letters breathed the 
tone of bitter disappointment and baffled exertions, 
she almost repented the promise she had made.— 
Long and painful was the struggle between love and 
ambition.—The shame of a broken promise, the fear 
of abroken heart—honour, love and regret, at length 
were. sacrificed to the splendid offers of a wealthy lo- 
ver—lIsabella married him, and was wretched; for 
scarcely had her bridal vows been uttered, when Ed- 
ward returned,—he came in the fond confidence that 
his Isabella was still true to him: he had estimated 
her affection by his own, and unable to support the 
pain of lengthened separation, he resolved to relin- 
quish the fallacious hopes which had so long detained 
him from her. When he heard of her marriage he 
did not rush into her presence to upbraid her, but the 
shaft of death had reached his heart,—he sunk a vic- 


tim to disappointed affection—and after the interval of|| shameless and abandoned of men. 


several years Isabella knelt a widow beside his un- 
timely grave, whither she hoped soon to follow him, 
for she had drained the last dregs of bitter repent- 
ance, and confessed with a breaking heart,that wealth 
and splendour are insufficient to promote happiness, 
and that the stings of a reproving conscience, are far 
more terrible than the evils of poverty; and she who 
had so cruelly blighted the hopes which herself had 
nurtured, would have given worlds could she have re- 
called the past. But atonement was not in her pow- 
er—she could only repent her blighted happiness, the 
consequence of her violated promise, and mourn over 
the ill-fated victim of her weak ambition. H. M. 


BEHAVIOUR OF YOUNG FEMALES IN 

| COMPANY. 

One of the chief beauties in the female character is 
that modest reserve, that retiring delicacy, which 
avoids the public eye, and is disconcerted even at 
the gaze of admiration. When agirl ceases to blush 
she has lost. the most powerful charm of beauty. 
That extreme sensibility which it indicates may be 
considered as a weakness and incumbrance to the 
other sex, but in females is peculiarly engaging. 
Blushing is so far from being necessarily attendant 
on guilt, that it is the usual companion of innocence. 
That modesty which is so essential to the sex, will 
naturally dispose them to be silent in conipany, espe- 
cially in a large one: people of sense and discern- 
ment will never mistake such silence for dulness. A 
person may take a share in conversation without ut- 
tering a syllable: the expression in the countenance 
shows it, and this never escapes an observing eye. 
Converse with men with that dignified modesty 
which may prevent the approach of the most distant 
familiarity, and consequently prevent them from 
feeling themselves your superiors. 

Wit is the most dangerous talent which a female 


he hastened to his Isabella~—confessed his leve, and " can possess. It must be guarded‘with great discre- 


obtained an acknowledgement of hers, together with 


tion and good nature, otherwise it will create many 


her promise of becoming his; for in the prospect of 


jenemies. Wit is perfectly consistent with softness. 


and delicacy; yet they are seldom found united, 
Wit is so flattering to vanity, that they who possess 
it become intoxicated and lose all self command. 
Humour is a different quality. It will make your 
company much solicited; but be cautious how you in- 
dulge it: it is often a great enemy to delicacy, and a 
still greater one to dignity of character. It may 
sometimes gain you applause, but will never procure 
you respect. 

Beware of detraction, especially where your own 
sex are concerned. You are generally accused of 
being particularly addicted to this vice, perhaps un- 
justly; men are fully as guilty of it when their inter- 
ests interfere. But as your interests more frequent- 
ly clash, and as your feelings are quicker, your temp. 
tations to it are more frequent. For this reason be 
particularly tender of the reputation of your own 
sex. 

Consider every species of indelicacy in conversa- 
tion us shameful in itself, and highly disgusting to 
modest men, as well asto you. The dissoluteness 
of some men’s education may allow them to be di- 
verted with a kind of wit, which yet they have deli- 
cacy enough to be shocked at when it comes from thie 
mouth of a female. Christian purity is of that deli- 
cate nature that it cannot even hear certain things 
without contamination. It is always in the power of 
woman to avoid these: no man but a brute or a foo! 
will insult a woman with conversation which he sees 
gives her pain; nor will he dare to do it if she resents 
the injury with a becoming spirit. There is a digni- 
ty in conscious virtue which is able to awe the most 
You will be re- 
proached, perhaps, with an affection of delicacy; but, 
at any rate, it is better to run the risk of being 
thought ridiculous than disgusting. The men will 
complain of your reserve; they will assure you that a 
more frank behaviour would make you more amiable; 
but they are not sincere when they tell you so. It 
might on some occasions, render you more agreeable 
as companions, but it would make you less amiable 
as a woman; an‘important distinction of which many 
of the sex are not aware. 


Have sacred regard to truth. Lying is a mean 
and despicable vice. Some who possessed excellent 
parts have been so much addicted to this, that they 
could not be trusted in the relation of any story, es- 
pecially if it contained any thing of the marvellous, 
| or if they themsclves were the heroines of the tale. 


There is a certain gentleness of spirit and manners 
extremely engaging in young women; not that indis- 
criminate attention, that unmeaning simper, which 
smiles on all alike. This arises either from an affee- 
tation of softness, or from perfect insipidity. 


Our young female friends may perhaps think that 
by persuading them to attend to the preceding rules, 
we wish to throw every spark of nature out of their 
composition, and to make them entirely artificial. 
Far from it;.we wish them to possess the most per- 
fect simplicity of heart and manners. They may 
possess dignity without pride; affability without 
meanness; and simple elegance without affectation, 
Milton had the same idea when he says of Eve, 


*‘ Grace was in all her steps, heaven in her eye, 
In every gesture dignity and love,” 


DEPORTMENT. 


Deportment, as a general term, embraces our 
duct with others, and toward others; and is very 
often a good criterion of the predominant disposition 
of mind; for actions are generally the result of certain 
Joriginal dispositions, or of preconceived notions, oF 
cherished propensities, 
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The deportment of females should always be easy 
and unassuming. Modesty is always a characteris- 
tic of true female worth; while pride and haugh- 
tiness are the vices of little minds, that wish to be 
considered great, or as possessed of qualities or 
merit to which in reality they have noclaim. A 
modest and unassuming deportment adds a fasci- 
nation to the charms of beauty, which render it al- 
most irresistible: while a contumelious air is repulsive) 
and even beauty hateful. 


It is too frequently the case, that young females, 
who are full of life and spirits, in their intercourse 
with others, thoughtlessly treat with contempt those 
whom they may consider their inferiors. Such con- 
duct is not only highly censurable in itself, but, 
renders the authors of it contemptible, and makes 
for them enemies of those who otherwise might 
have been their warmest friends; an enmity excited 
from this cause is always the most violent and im- 
placable, and will surely be revenged, whenever an 
opportunity may offer. A person will forgive him 
who calls him a consummate scoundrel]; but he will 
neither forgive nor forget him who calls him a block- 
head. 

If we can not avoid a feeling of contempt for per- 
sons, we should nevertheless endeavor to conceal it 
by which we secure their good will, and preserve har- 
mony. We are justifiable when we feel contempt 
towards him who will commit a base action, or with- 
out cause will endeavour to injure our feelings; but 
itis a crime to despise any one, because we think 
nature has been less liberal in her endowments to 
them. 

One of the most pernicious habits in which fe- 
males can indulge, is affectation, the hydra of females 
and the bane of beauty. As has been well observed, 
it is no less destructive to beauty, than_the small 
pox itself; indeed it is more so; for a loss of beauty 
from an unavoidable disease, is considered a misfor- 
tune, and such is pitied; but when it proceeds from 
affectation, it is hateful and intolerable, and gener- 
ally meets with the contempt of the well informed. 


We sometimes meet with those young females 
who possess a peculiar obtrusive disposition, which 
prompts them to seek the most conspicuous situa- 
tions in every company they may fall, not only to 
the annoyance of others, but to their own disparage- 
ment. For in proportion as they become conspicu- 
ous, they become exposed to observation and the 
contempt of others. Could such be made sensible 
of the deformity which such conduct produces. in 
their character, we feel convinced they would’ re- 
founce it as the greatest vice. It is alone that de- 
gree of modesty, and prudent diffidence, which char- 
acterizes true female worth and intelligence, that 
can secure the esteem and respect of the intelligent. 


\ “* As lamps burn silent with unconscious light, 
So modest ease in beauty shines most bright, 
Unaiming charms with edge resistless fall 
And she who means no mischief does it all.”-—Hiil. 


A reverential respect to parents, as wellas to 
others who are superior in years and station, will 
tender the young female not only more lovely in her 
deportment, but will secure to her in return the res- 
pect of those whose good opinion ‘she should al- 
ways seek. Not only should she respect such as 
are superior, but should be careful never to scorn 
him or her ‘whom fortune may have favoured less; 
for they in reality may be great, possessing the most 
dignified principals and characteristics ofhuman na- 
‘ure, even. while they are struggling in the vele of 


poverty, Indeed it is. among this class.of «mankind 


that we oftenest find its purest gems and brightest 
ornaments. 

Nothing can give stronger evidence of good breed- 
ing than polite and respectful attention, which a well 
bred person will always manifest towards those who 
are evidently their inferiors. And she who would 
treat servants harshly, or contemptuously merely be- 
cause they are servants, discovers a want of delicacy 
of feeling, and refinement of manners for which no 
amends can compensates 

An elegant writer has observed, that, ‘* Ofall the 
follies incident to youth, there are none which ei- 
ther deform in its present appearance, or blast the 
prospects of future prosperity, more than self-con- 
ceit and presumption.” These should be most studi- 
ously avoided, by all who wish to appear to advan- 
tage, or whofdesire the esteem of others. Foy 
whatever may be their acquirements or natural en- 
dowments, nothing can make them appear to great- 
er advantage, in females, than diffidence and a mod- 
est reserve. Sinez. 

LADY HESTER STANHOPE 

Frequently arrests our attention, when we look 
over files of English newspapers. The biography of 
this lady would exhibit as wonderful a phenomenon, as 
any character of the present age, Bonaparte himself 
not excepted. She is related to the late Lord Chat- 
ham, and niece of William Pitt, Jate Prime Minister 
of England. 

What should induce this lady, living in the full 
blaze of English fashion, to turn her back for ever on 
the tomb of her illustrious parent, andall the splen- 
dours of the crowded metropolis, her friends and con- 
nexions, to renonce the religion of her ancestors, 
and become the chief of a wandering horde of Arabs, 
amongst whom she lives at the present day? What 
secret impelling motive dould have accomplished in 


travellers who have been admitted to an interview 
with this lady, described her as happy and content- 
ed, without the slightest thought or wish to return 
to her native land. 


The mind of man has been called by some writer, 
a microcosm, a little world by itself; and, in truth, so 
it is. ‘There is no wonder in physical nature, no pro- 
digy in creation, so astonishing. Could our intellects, 
our reasoning faculties, be embodied into some 
tangible, or visible shape, and preserved in a mu- 
seum, our frieud Peale might shut up his cabinet, 
splendid and magnificent as it is, and seek some oth- 
er employment. 


MARRIED WELL. 

There is not an expression in the whole English 
language more wretchedly abused than this—it is 
abused, because it is misapplied. When properly 
used, it tells of a heart and a hand connexion; a 
blending together of similar tastes and fancies for 
the’ course of life; a giving away early in the spring 
of years the affections of the heart; and a joining 
them in marriage, with the steadfast determination 
of adding a joy to the existence of each other. But 
this is all forgotten in the race of selfishness; and the 
language is—‘‘ Mr. James Lovemoney has married 
well”——“ Ah pray, who has he married?”—* Why, 
Miss Lucy Ownmuch, the lady from the south; her 
father lately died, and she has forty thousand dol- 
lars at her command.”—“‘ Indeed, Well, I always 
thought James would succeed well in the world; he 


l|is such a genteel, good looking fellow, and there is 


something so insinuating about him; but is the lad 


a female mind, such a wonderful revolution? All || 


dressed elegant then, but was a little lame, and 
squints with one eye.” I did not stop to hear the 
further conversation, but probably the third and last 
question was—‘ has she a good disposition, or 16 she 
intelligent?” But this first is a trifling matter with 
those who “ marry well.” Well, we live to be hap- 
py—we ponder much upon the best method of be- 
coming so; and if we wander from the true path in 
marriage, we get lost in a wild of misery, where 
the sun-light of enjoyment scarce ever finds. its 
way. Now I, for one, do not believe that money is the 
grand panacea for every ill of marriage; or that it will 
create a smile of joy upon the brow where affection 
does not dwell. Take the word ofan old fellow for 
it—he who wins and woos modest merit; who seeks 
a partner for the social circle, and a helpmate for the 
domestic concerns of life; who uses the voice of rea- 
son—and I have no objections to his listening a little 


to the warblings of fancy in his choice—will marry - 


well; although he may not obtain a copper with his 


bride, yet she brings to him a willing heart and a free © 


mind—and these are of infinite value to have ever 
around us, as we journey on through the world.— 
There is a warning in Mr. Lovemoney’s case, and @ 
moral to be gleaned from it; still it is not in every in- 
stance that the lameness is perceptible or the blind- 
ness visible, yet there is many a poor fellow who has 
been engaged in “‘ marrying well,” in the world, and 
yet has found, to his sorrow, that he had been lame, 
and almost blind in the subject of matrimony. Away 
with it all—the wealth of an intelligent, virtuous, and 
modest partner, will last and grow bright with use, 
like Franklin’s key—while the other may ride away 
on the wing of speculation. I have done.—A little 
miscellaneous chat on the subject is well—it interests 
us all—and always by reasoning together we shall 
become wiser, and better, and happier. 


Never was a name more befitting the condition of 
a people, than ‘ Pilgrim’ that of our forefathers. It 
should be redeemed from the puritanical and ludi- 
crous asscociations which have degraded it in most 
men’s minds and be hallowed by the sacrifices made 
by these voluntary exiles. They were pilgrims, 
for they had resigned, for ever, what the good hold 
most dear—their homes. Home can never be.trans- 
ferred; never repeated in the experience of am in- 
dividual. The place consecrated ,by parental love, 
by the innocence and sports of childhood, by the first 
acqaintance with nature; by the linking of the heart 
to the visible creation, isthe only home. There is 4 
living and breathing spirit infused into nature: eve- 
ry familiar object has.a history—the trees have 
tongues, and the yery airis vocal.” There the vesture 
of decay doth not close in and control the noble 
unctions of the soul. It sees and hears and enjoys 


inist aterial substance. 
without the ministry of gross materi tah 


When Constantine was chosen emperor, he found 
several Christians in office, and he issued an edict re- 
quiring them to renounce their faith, or quit their 
places. Most of them gave up their office to preserve 
their conscience; but some cringed and renounced 
christianity. When the Emperor had thus made full 
proof of their disposition and character, he removed 
all who thus basely complied with his supposed wish- 
es, and retained the others, saying, “that those who 
would desert or deny their Divine Master, would de- 
sert him, and were not worthy of his confidence.” 


“© pife’s dearest joys, like sweet scented flowers, 
Bloom best in lowly places: there they group 


And they who wish to gather them must stoop. | 


: : y In safety, there they court the smiling hours, 
|| handsome?”—I Never saw her but once; she was 
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[For the Philadelphia Album. } 
TURKISH ECLOGUES NO. V. 


Inscribed to Wm. Holwell, Jr., of Montreal. 


MAHOMET. 


Cease rural lute to tell the blissful loves 

Of glowing swains in Gaza’s happy groves; 
Thou sylvan songster of the flow’ry May, 

A loftier theme demands thy artless lay, 

A theme that becks thee from the bloomy sod 
To sing the coming of a demigod. 

Assist me, Sadi’s spirit, while I sing 
Arabia’s prophet, and the Orient’s king. 
Descend, Corisian* minstrels, from the skies, 
From Shirauz tomb voluptuons Hafiz rise, 
And holy prophet, thou my breast inspire, 
With Sadi’s song, and Omar’s hallow’d fire. 


He comes, he comes, the prophet of the skies! 
Bow down ye hills, ye lowly vales arise! 
Slumber, ye fetter’d terrors, in your caves; 

Ye winds, be still; be calm, ye vaulting waves; 
And ever-youth ful sun, profusely fling 

The healthiest sunshine o’er the bursting spring; 
Along the parching deserts sandy plain 

Distil, ye clouds, the vegetative rain: 

And there where moping horyor sits in gloom, 


Let verdure smile, and varied flow’tage bloon— 


Already doth the infant recognize * 
His smiling mother by her tender eyes. 


Tow’ring in verdant pomp, Corisians’, see 
The stately form of Heja’s hallowed tree, 
The tree that bears fair Eden’s goodliest fruit, 
The vestal flow’r of Ishmael's sacred root. 
See on its waving top, beyond all height, 
The goodly flow’r of knowledge, life, and light. 
_ Each dazzling leaf, more splendid than the sun, 
O’ershadows all, denies its sweets to none. 


Above it flames, enwreath’d with many a star, — 


Th’ imperial turban and the scimetar. 

Around its leaves, pure clouds of incense swell, 
And on its breast angelic natures dwell. 

It blows, in heavenly symmetry array’d, 

And all Corisia feels the sacred shade. 

Its praise in loud Elhemdu Allah’s+ peal, 

Arrest, O Earth, thy planetary wheel, 

And thou, Arabia, in whose cherish’d plain 

The hills and vales of Eden bloom again, 

Swell thou the anthem of thy prophet’s birth, 
And ring the tidings to remotest earth; 

For, O poor nation, most abhorr’d, despis’d, 
Spurn’d by the stranger, by the slave chastis’d, 
“Soon shalt thou rise from ruins, wipe thy tears, 
And burst theslumbers of two thousand years— 
Soon shall thy people prize the prophet’s worth, 
And walk omnipotent the suppliant earth, 
Brandish heaven’s-consecrated sword of doom, 
Aye o’er the turrets of imperial Rome. 


Then when meek peace, revenge’s work being o’er, 


Shall plant her olives on our glorious shore, 
Among the laurels that most richly grow 


Upon their wonted soil—the Turkish brow; 


whence Mahomet descended. 


_* Corisians—a wide of Arabs inhabiting Arabia Petrea or 
Hejias who pretend to be lineal descendants of Ishmael, by his 
son Cedar. Among this tribe was the family of Hasehem, 


A golden show’r of cifts shall bless our plain 
And Eden grace the Orient again. 


No more shall avarice breast the distant surf, 
Or sparkling ploughshares cut the bloomy turf, 
Deceit no more shall wield its baneful pow’r, 
But virtue smile where vice was wont to low’r; 
With fruit perpetual shall the year be crown’d, 
And spring-moons roll in one eternal round; * 
Ambrosial gums shall issue from the oaks, 
‘’ . And rich blown roses spring from barren rocks; 
Sweet vineyards shall succged to thickets harsh, 
And flow’ry meadows to the filthy marsh; 
Redolentflow’rs shall spring from rancid seed, 
And fragrant shrubs displace the fetid weed. 
No more the meeken’d beasts shall prowl for blood, 


But browse the flow’ry feast, and drink the crystal flood. | 


The serpents venom shall be chang’d to balm, 

The panther’s spirit mellow’d as the lamb. 

Corisia’s shepherd boy, well pleas’d, shall see 
Leopard and stag in consort cross the lee, 

Dragon and fawn in one green covert hid, 

And harmless tygers curvet with the kid. . 
Turban’d with flow’rs, the young arch maid shall lead 
The trusty lion with her flock to feed, 

Lift the fond snake, admire each sparkling speck, 
And innocently coil it round her neck. 

Panting with terror, if his Zebra stray, 

Bassora’s youth shall bend his rapid way 

To the drear desert, lest for want of drink, 

On scorching sands, the steed exhausted sink. 

Then shall the youth, his fond gazelle descry, 

His martial caper, and his noble eye; 

But mark his grateful awe, when he shall find 

That wild of parching dust, and blistering wind, 

A dewy lawn, in green luxuriance drest, 
.By cooling gales, and willow beams caress’d. 

Mark him while, moving through the enchanted wood, 
His bursting heart shall glow with gratitude, 

And his glad soul a sylvan song shall raise, 


' Upon an oat-pipe to the prophet’s praise. C. X, C. 


[For the Philadelphia Album. } 


THE INDIAN MAID. 


‘*] cannot wed the foreign chief, my heart can never bear, 
Another image than the one that like a star dwells there! 
The flowers of love will never blow beside his cabin fire, 


Nor olive grow around my path—oh, hear me, warrior sire!” 


Then fell the chieftain’s evil eye, and burned his serpent brow, 

While thus his kneeling child besought in anguish deep and 
low 

“Ss would not scorn thy will to wed—but let me ever dwell, 

Dear father! like a lone bird far from wedlock’s holy cell!’ 


The dark chief turned, and on her cast his battle look of fear, 

And whispered low a single word it shook her soul to hear; 

Then, glancing at the eastern sun, and pointing to the wood, 

The lion savage strode away to glut his feast of blood. 

But little recked that warrior stern what woman’s heart can 
dare, 

When love is blasted in its bud, and life is long despair; 

He never search’d those depths of light that in her bosom lie 

Like stars ’mid the mysterious blue of autumn’s solemn sky. 


The forest monarch strode away, and left the maid alone, 

To drink at passion’s poison cup—the dream of pleasure gone; 
The;sun lay low upon the pines—the appointed hour had come, 
The maiden’s voice was all unheard amid the gathering gloom. 


The feast was spread, the rites prepared, but yet no bride 


drew near, 
And eager hope, deferred, grew sick, and doubt was leagued 
with fear; 


Wher suddenly, while thus they stood beneath a craggy 
height, 

A shadow gleamed along the cliffs—a voice invoked the night: 

“Light ye the fire of sacrilege! bring burden, bow and brand, 

But where’s the dove of sacrifice? behold me where I stand! 

With wampum-belt and tomahawk the chief awaits his slave, 

But I will wed with wildwood worms—my bridegroom is the 
grave!” 


a and savage wail, her sire besought her 
To save his aged heart alive among the oliver men; 

And wildly up the rugged rock her shuddering mother ran, 
While the dark foreign chief forgot the grandeur of the man. 


But fixed is woman’s purpose strong—and her revenge is deep 
Amid the silent sea of death her torrent passions sleep; : 
With upraised eyes and outstretched hands, she shrieked her 
song of death, 
And from the dark rocks madly sprung!—still lay the corse 
beneath! S$. 


THE BEE. 
“ Bees gather honey from neglected flowers.” 


Our object is happiness---ne’er could we miss it 

In life’s varied path, ifthe talent were ours 

From all we encounter some good to elicit 

As bees gather sweets from the meanest of flowers 


PITY AND FRIENDSHIP. 


There can be no inducement to reveal our wants, 
except to find pity, and by this means relief—but before 
a poor man opens his mind, in such circumstances, he 
should first consider whether he is contented to lose 
the esteem of the person he solicits, and whether he 
is willing to give up friendship only to excite compas- 
sion. Pity and friendship are passions incompatible 
with each other. Friendship is made up of esteem 
and pleasure; pity is composed of sorrow and contempt; 
the mind may for some time fluctuate between them, 
but it never can entertain both together. 


The Three Stages of Life-—Youth is devoted to plea- 
sure, middle age to ambition, and old age to avarice; 
and these are the three general principles to be found 
in mankind; sometimes ascending to honorable motives, 
and sometimes descending to dishonorable actions.— 
Addison. 


POMPEII. 


There has recently been discovered at Pompeii a ve- 
ry large edifice to which the antiquaries have given 
the name of the Pantheon. Its form is a parallelogram. 
The entrance is on one of the short sides. In the an. 
gles there are three small chambers. In the middle 
one two niches are made, in which are placcd the stat- 
ues of Tiberious and of Livia. Unfortunately these 
statues, though otherwise very beautiful, have lost the 
arms. In that of Tiberious there are still traces of the 
red colour with which the toga was painted. The prin- 
cipal wall is adorned with paintings, in good preserva- 
tion, representing the history of Romulus and Remus, 
and nursed by the wife of Faustulus, the shepherd. 
In the gallery leading to the Pantheon, and in an apart- 
ment which served as a wardrobe, there are marble 
tablets, with different numbers. Among the numerous 
paintings in this edifice are ‘distinguished hunting 
pieces, sea monsters, and various animals. Adjoining 
the edifice is a court-yard, round which is a portico 
supported by elegant columns, the bases of which are 
of white marble. In the middle of the portico there 
are eight pedestals, which probably supported a little 
rotunda, resembling that which is seen at Puzzuoli in 
in the temple of Seranis. 


A Polite Correspondent.—A gentleman at Paris, wri- 
ting some time since to a gentleman at St. Petersburg, 
thus commenced his letter—* Madam, I should apolo- 
gise for writing to you in my shirt sleeves, but the wea- 
ther is so excessively hot, that I have been under the 
necessity of tucking them up.” 


COOKING STOVE. 


Mr. Editor— 

About a year ago the attention of the public 
was directed to the facilities in the culinary operations 
of a stove sold by Mr. Cornell, No. 145, North Second 
street. 

Ecconomia, the writer of that unsolicited communic- 
tion, is so confirmed in the opinion of the superiority of 
Mr. Cornell’s stove to any other he has seen, that he 
has permitted himself to believe that it would be doing 
the Jadies a singular service to advert to it in their Al- 
bum 

One circumstance must recommend it, viz: the con- 
venient proximity to the fire of so many articles at the 
same moment, so that baking, broiling, boiling, steam- 
ing, and roasting, can all be conveniently going on 5! 
multaneously. - ECONOMIA. 
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